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For economy, cleanliness and cool kitchens during the warmer 
-_ months use NEW PERFECTION oil cook stoves and ovens whether you 
you are ving in the city, the country or at the beaches. 


For best results use 
NONPAREL or 
ATLANTIC Kero- 
sene Oil. 


We carry in stock one, two and three burner stoves ranging in 
price from Yen 16.00 to Yen 65.00, and a full line of ovens and ac- 
-cessories. On sale by our dealers and agents throughout Korea. When 
in Seoul ask at “Manfords’ for a demonstration, or visit our own 
show room. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office for Korea—175 Gishudori, Seoul. 
BRANCHES AT 


Anshu Fusan Mokpo 
Chinampo Gensan Ping Yang 
Chemulpo Kunsan Shin Wiju 


We have engaged an expert 


ORGAN AND PIANO BUILDER 


and can undertake repairs of 
these instruments. 


Also, 
Cabinet Making, Machine Work, Printing, Photography 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


NEVER SAY “DYE” SAY 


Real 


tl __ 


GUARANTEED TO DYE ALL FABRICS 


WASHES AS iT DYES 
25 SEN A CAKE 
VARIETY OF COLORS 
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SEVERANCE PHARMACY 


SEOUL, KOREA 


BRONZE BELLS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
If you are interested in securing satisfactory bells of highest quality and 
reasonably priced do not fail to write us. 

At present we are making bells of three different sizes and prices. 


WICKER FURNITURE. 
We are prepared to make wicker furniture of the highest quality and at a 
price that will please you. Chairs, settees, stands, beds, couches, steamer chairs, 
baby’s high chairs, waste-paper baskets, hampers, etc. Write for pictures and 


prices. 
Send us pictures of what you want and let us quote prices. 
FURNITURE. 
We are prepared to execute orders for furniture of any kind. 
We have specialized on kindergarten furniture, and blocks put up in nice boxes. 


ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


R. McMurtrie, Superintendent 


Pyengyang, Chosen 
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“THE WORLD DO MOVE!” 


and nowhere so fast as in the field of education. 


Do not handicap your boy or girl by 
denying them the benefits of modern education 
methods, when you can send them to such an 
institution as the Pyengyang Foreign School. 


For details, write to 
David L. Soltau 
PYEHNGYANG, KOR HA 
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TWO CHEAP LINES _ 
OF 
ENVELOPES 


(made by our own envelope maker) 
Size 64 by 4 inches 


WHITE, extra strong. 40 sen per 100 
BROWN, cheap & goed, 30 sen per 100 


Printed to order with 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
on Front or Back 
Inclusive prices as follows: 


WHITE 50 for ¥ .65; 100 for ¥1.00 
do 500 for ¥38.30; 1000 for ¥6.00 


BROWN 50 for * .60; 100 for ¥ .90 
do 500 for ¥2.80; 1000 for ¥5.00 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
Chongno, Seoul. 


Jase @\\ | 
EVAPORATED CREAM A 


Packed 


Prices on application :- 
For Single Cases— 


For 8 cases & Upwards-— 
For 5 cases & upwards— 


F. S. HO & CO. 


Wholesale & Retai! 


Dealers ) 

SEOUL, CHOSEN. 
Cable Add: Phone: ) 
“Ho” Seoul. Honkyoku 827, |) 
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BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


English spoken. 


Mission requirements 
receive special 
attention. 


LE POA ATSC BRN LS! 


To GIFakucnc, 2 omormee 
SEOUL 


Tel, Honkyoku 1798, 
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YUEN JAI & CO. 


Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
opposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentlemen's & Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
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Best English Cloth Carried 


Work and Materials 
guaranteed 


REFERENCES :- CUR CUSTOMERS 
of more than 
| THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING . a 
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THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. | 


“SHELL” 


_ 
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SPIRIT 


Ba aly 
World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J, H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description, also 


ILLUMINATING, FUEL, LUBRICATING AND MOTOR 
OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD. 
75 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul 
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Telegrams:— Telephone :— 


Davidson, Seoul. W 16 A \ ] LD SQ Is Kokamon, No. 337. 
x x x 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 
Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 


Office Envelopes :-— Agert :— 
Buff, Manila, per 1,000 ¥ 3.70 NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
Bien ena, — INSURANCE.CO., LTD. 
White; Laid, 4.90 
Buff, Manila, 614’’<5” 6.40 
Official Size, 1014414” ,, 9,40 


Total Funds £& 29,500,000 


eae ear Ssaperane= perth: 9.35 Fire Insurance at lowest rates and settlement 
Pencils, English Made, _per doz. 90 Sen & 1.40 ei ubbses made in Seoul wikouu ges: 


Beds, Simmons, ¥ 35.00 t0 ¥ 80.00 


Shinola Shoe Polish, per gross 26.00 Motor Car Insurance Policies cover all risk of 


Asbestos Cement Sheets, 4’<4’ each 2.75 damage to Insured’s Car and to third parties. 


Inquire about Life Insurance with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


CALIFORNIA ORIENT LINE 
Operated for UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD by the 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
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DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO-HONOLULU-YOKOHAMA-K OBE-SHANGHAI-MANILA 
and HONGKONG 
THE SUNSHINE BELT 


Arrive 


STEAME ieee ee eddie igus Lesg as eee San Pr au KEES 
Pres. Cleveland May 2 May 4 May 13 May ito 
Pres. Pierce May 16 May 18 May 27 June 2 
Pres. Taft May 30 June 1 June 10 June 16 
Pres. Wilson June 18 June 15 June 24 June 30 
Pres. Lincoln June 27 June 29 July 8 July 14 
Pres, Cleveland Jaye? Eh July 43 July. 22° 4. Jilly — 28 
Pres. Pierce July <-25-/ July 27 Aug. 5 AOI ol gaol 


And every 14 days thereafter. Sailings subject to change. 
Special 10% reduction to Missionaries alicwed at the time of purchase of ticket. 


TOWNSEND & CO. W. W. TAYLOR & CO. 
Ur: Tel. No. 18, CHEMULPO Tel, No. 2188 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL 
Cable Address: ‘‘TOWNSEND” Cable Address: “TAYLORGAWA”’ 
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Five different Styles in either 
OAK or WALNUT 
carried in stock 


TERMS—MAKE YOUR OWN 


We will put an Estey Organ 


in any Korean church on the 
guarantee of the supervising 
foreign missionary 


W. W. TAYLOR & €0., SEOUL <== = 
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Editor-in-Chief, Rev. A. F. DECAMP 


aes REV. Wed. ANDERSON, Rev. H. D. APPENZELLER, - Rey. A. L. BECKER, PH. D. 


MR. G. Bonwicx, Rey. W. M. Cuark, D.D., Rev. F. K. GAMBLE, 
oe .  Rev, J. W. Hitcu, Mr. HuGH MILLER, Mrs. A. H. NORTON. 
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_ A HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE, Chapter XI. 
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_ THE TWO SACRED PLACES OF CHINA IN ONE DAY 
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_ THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
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WITH THE ISLAND WOMEN OF CHEMULPO DISTRICT 
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_ PRINTED AT THE Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (PRINTING DEPARTMENT), SEOUL, KOREA. 
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Business Manager.—MR. GERALD BONWICK, Christian Literature Society of Korea, — 
Seoul, Korea. : : ; ; : 
Subscription:—Annual Subscription, including postage in Korea, Japan and China, ¥2.50; including — 
postage to America, Great Britain and other parts of the world, ¥3.50 ($1.75 gold or 7s.6d). Single copies, 25 : Mie 


sen. ¥ 
Business matters and subscriptions should be addressed to Mr. BONWIcK as above, Remittances 
from countries other than Korea and Japan should always be sent by Foreign Money Order or personal 

cheque. Please do not send stamps or Domestic Money Orders. If preferred, subscriptions may also be 
- sent to any of the following :— see ty 
Rev. F. M. Norra, D. D., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York., U.S. A. 

Mr. D. A. Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 

u Miss Carriz R. Porter, Lambuth Building, Nashville, Tenn., U. S. A. 3; 
iy Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG, 439 Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 
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THESE NEW BOOKS 


JUST ADDED TO OUR STOCK 


are just as good as books issued by our Society’s funds and 
are strongly recommended by our Committee. 


How to Teach Religion 4mm SA¥4 


Price 60 sen 
The well-known and much appreciated book by Professor 


George H. Betts, now translated by Pyen Sung Ok and issued 
by the Sunday School Association. Will be used a great deal for 
class work at S. S. Institutes, Vacation Bible Schools and the 
ike this year. 200 pages. 


Outline Studies in the Life of Peter “EZ 


Price 35 sen 
Prepared by Dr. W. L. Swallen and published by the Pres- 


byterian Publication Fund, this book will be very serviceable 
as a text book for Winter Bible Classes and Summer Vacation 
Schools. Very necessary for every pastor’s library. 117 pages 


The Pupil and the Teacher, Part II. ar FAAS 


Price 50 sen 
This book was first published only a year ago by the C.L.S. 


and a second edition is already called for. The book has been 
entirely revised by Dr. Hardie, and many large new sections 
have been added, making it even more useful than was the first 
edition. Paper covers, 236 pages. (We hope to publish Part I. 
very shortly, it is now in the press.) 


Thirty Years at the S. S. Superintendent’s Desk 
FS ow AF ANA We OPrice 15 sen 


This also is a successful book calling for a reprint and is 
therefore republished by the S. S. Association. A most helpful 
book for all Sunday School officers. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date by Mrs. Noble and Pyen Sung Ok. 
56 pages. 


A Cookery Book AFI AAYAY 
Price 40 sen 


This is a little different from the ordinary kind of book 
that we carry but it has been heartily recommended as one of 
the best attempts to furnish good recipes in Korean. It is divid- 
ed into three sections, Foreign Dishes, Japanese and Korean 
food. We think it will be of great service to housewives and 
others. Eunmun. 54 pages. 


Supplementary Science Reader Br) Bo) = 


Price 40 sen 
Issued for Higher Common schools, printed in Mixed Script. 


Written in an easy interesting style and conveying up-to-date 
information. 74 pages. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
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THE WATER GATE AT SUWON 
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Dr. K. S. OH (to the right) and some new Recruits for his Boys’ Orphanage in Seoul. 


bony Issued by the Federal Counei of Evangelical Missions in Korea _ 
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nounced, like singing birds saying, ‘Here we are!’’”’ One of the writers was a fellow ‘mission- 
/\ ary, Harry A. Rhodes, on furlough in the United States, the other writer was a friend, ‘repre- 
senting the “Advocates,” ’ which probably could not contain all the good news he had to furnish 
; calculated to whelm all readers into a sympathy of overflow, thus insuring the automatic broad <2 


_ vention’s feet were feeling for the “Rock of Ages” and their eyes, directed upward had 


-and at times have been frustrated because some, calling themselves Christians and assuming | 
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‘Editorial 


The North American Missionary. Conference 
A. F. DECAMP 


EN DAYS AGO WE RECEIVED two remarkable articles, uals of the Wastings 
ton Conference, for publication in our journal. The articles were unexpected beca e 
unsolicited. They simply came, as Goethe says his best thoughts always came, “un 


and so W. W. Reid favored others, as well. Both writers wrote in the spirit of glad overflov 


casting of their message! The assurance and strength of both writers suggested that the con- RY 


glimpsed a gleam of the “‘Star of Bethlehem,” which had re-emerged that it might guide them, 
as it did the wise men of old, to the natal crib of Christ, in the throne-room of humility ; Whom 
seeing they, with one accord, would fall down and worship, and forthwith shower him with 
their precious treasures, and thus all vexing problems find solution. At all events, Humility 
was the key-note of this convention and since “Before honor i is humility,” this convention oe 
could not fail to be great! . ae: 

The opening address was given by the President of the United States who sounded its key- ‘ ; 
note in the words, ‘‘Our civilization is, as-yet, far from perfect. Not everything tha tthe men of — 
Christian countries have carried to the peoples of the world has been good and helpful to those oy . f 
who received it. We know that the missionarym ovements have repeatedly been hampered 


to represent Christian civilization, have been actuated by un-Christian motives. Those who — 
have been willing to carry the vices of our civilization among the weaker peoples, have often 
been more successful than those who have sought to implant the virtues.”’ 

The world situation was the topic treated, at one evening session, by Bishops Welch 
and Brent. Bishop Welch confined himself to the Orient. He said that while it seemed credit- | 
able that very many Orientals during the last hundred years had joined Christian churches, — 
the humiliating fact remained that only 2 percent of the populations of the Orient has. become a 
truly Christian. Bishop Welch declared his belief that misrepresentation of the nature of ee 
Christianity by citizens and governments of so-called Christian nations, was responsiblefor 
this ; and that even now the anti-Christian movement among Chinese students is based upon 
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__ the belief that Christianity means western capitalism and militarism and that this fear is’ 
ome non-Christian nations into closer bonds of fellowship and is Ore J apes to sis al- : 
_ liances and friendships with Russia and China. 

Bishop Brent insisted that Christian principles must be applied to all the oie ie Pe, ee 


e relationships of life,—to society, industry, politicis and national relations. Bishop Brent came ; 
out flat-footed against war. He declared, “It is time for the Christian church to declare under __ 
what conditions that which we ordinarily call murder can become a glorious virtue.”— 5 

“IT say I am against war, I hate war; it is an atrocious barbarity and must be dethroned. God 

ih has laid his hand upon the Christian nations and has said, ‘No more of this, there is a better 1 

ae way.’ »”» $ 
es: In a later session, J. H. Oldham spoke of the fundamental rights of all races and nations ; 
Ee Just because they are human. ‘There is no more reason” he said “that because men’s skulls j 
are somewhat different they should engage in mortal combat than that I should strikeaman 
because his eyes are dark and mine are light. I come from Scotch ancestors, and I am proud ; 
of it; but I do not believe this would be a better world, if all of us were Scotch. China and ~ 


- India have something to give the world that Scotland has not. Instead of opposing one an- 
other, all races and nations should be allies in opposing their common foes—sin, disease and 
ignorance.” Exploitation of weaker peoples was absolutely taboo by the convention which un- 
animously voted, “If we don’t kill war, then war will kill us,’ and this was the seal on the 
tomb of war which the conference killed and buried, oratorically. The Conference went 

> favther, voting. 
“Christians cannot exploit non-Christian peoples religiously !’’ The patronizing “I am 
holier than thou” pose, serves to annul the message. The attitude, “We are a super-racial 
caste,” contradicts, “He hath made all of one blood.”’” The denominational proselyte can only 
prostitute the truth. Wecan only find a cordial welcome in the East as we come in “sheer 
_ friendliness and brotherhood.” We must respect the call, “Give us your Christ Who will dis- 
- cover Himself to us (who are Orientals, as He was; through the Bible which is an Oriental 
book), the mystical mysteries of the co-essentiated divine-human life inthe Spirit. Rev. 
Harris E. Kirk, D. D. made an impassioned address on ‘The Imprisoned Splendor of the 
¥ Orient,” pleading that the church in mission lands be released from Western influence. That 
__-we should give to the East the essence of Christianity and let them carry it in their own ves- 
7 sels, to the end that the church of the East might develop improvements over the church of 
: the West. Or rather that both, by waiting upon God might fully develope its indigenous 
4 " _ wing; and then, instead of each trying to fly alone and getting nowhere but ina circle and 
. into mutual collision, uniting vitally together, will two wings might mount up as eagles into 
the empyrean of Christ’s presence and power! Mr. Rhodes in his paper says that nothing 

was more powerfully said in the conference than that it is increasingly urgent that Christ be 

made central, for the appeal of Christ is to all classes and nations, Christian and non-Christian. 

| We desperately need, not anew study of missions, but a fresh vision of Christ in Whom all 
_ fulness dwells and in Whom we are made complete. He may draw us all together unto Him- 
self that so may follow a resurrection not merely historic, as at present, but mighty, because 

experimental, to the pulling down of strong-holds. 
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aoe Te cs and The dies ae compare 
sh ith that of Europe? As we mention the 
th gentary, we are reminded that Alaric 


jown to hai rom fhe Mistress iat the World. 
Tens of thousands of Huns were let loose to 
work their will on the great city. Forty thou- 
sand ‘Slaves, too, were out to settle accounts 
iat for every ignominious lash they had suffered. 
‘The: gay women of Rome, the soft and gentle 
‘ maidens, fled for their lives only to fall into 
the foul grip of the savage. It was indeed 
-Europe’s midnight tragedy when culture, re- 
nement, grace, charm, beauty all went down 
_ in one vast cataclysm under the waves of Hun, 
Goth and Vandal. The Dark Ages settled 
down over western civilization and did not lift 
for neariy a thousand years. 
for the monasteries where men like Augustine, 


inspiration we had gone back to be savages 
once again. — 
; _ Meanwhile in this little country there were 
signs of great advance in reli- 
gion, in government, in litera- 
ture, in art, that leave us of 
the West far behind. 
_ With the incoming of the Buddha, the easy 
going master Confucius received a shock and 
i aeciaea to take a fresh hold of his task. Fear- 
_ jing that this new spiritual agency might great- 
ly upset the even tenor of his way he estab- 
_ lished schools and set about a renaissance. It 
- is a remarkable fact that these two cults 
Buddhism and Confucianism, have walked to- 
_ gether through the history of Korea for fifteen 
- hundred years and yet have never fallen out, 
or had a real religious war. They have mani- 
 fested a strong dislike at times, and shown 


havane’ s Mid- 
% Bight Korea’s 
Noon 
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‘may well read Kingsley’s Hypatia wit 


Had it not been 


-Caedmon, and Bernard of Clairvaux got their- 


Kwangkai (JRbd%2-), whose stone 
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faces. when we think that in 415. D. 
very period we are writing of, she, thi: 
panei was sere aides md 


her religious life. 


The Oldest 


Mbaument...’ Of stone, year nie 


feet across the face, er 
414 A. D. while Hypatia was still lect in 
Alexandria. The long centuries that this 


ot RoLbeee, Choomong, sini we a ead 
know. It tells how he crossed opposin: 
streams on the backs of fishes and turtle 


to heaven. Then it takes up the eran oO. 


eee loving, great king,”’ it calls him. | 


the Henaebie of serie joy.” 
virtue reached up to heaven. His power a id 
might filled the world. His reign was marked 
by peace, while abundant harvests confirmed 


his righteous rule.’”’ “But God was sparing of ~ i“ 
His blessings,” so the record says, “for at 
thirty-nine years of age he was called tode- 
part this life.” Onthe 29th day of the 9th — 
Moon of the year kap-in (414 a. D.) his remains — 
were laid in this tomb, and this stone erected — 
on which his virtues and good deeds are rec- 


2 Ned i in order that they might be known to 
future generations. 

_ This stone, that the Japanese have really 
- brought to light and given such careful details 
of in their Pictures of Ancient 
Remains (iil), is a record 
of their really greatest antagon- 
ist. In the year 399 4. D. Silla sent asking 
- King Kwangkai to help her against the Jap- 
-anese who were pouring into her cities. 
_ Kwangkai despatched 50,000 men and from 
this pe on his reign was a succession of 


_-«Japan’s 
Interest 


: . decidedly victor. The Japanese, with their 
’ admiration for a stern fighting foe, have made 
ae : King Kwangkai’s monumental remains im- 
mortal. Their investigations, the photographs 
they have taken, the great rubbings that hang 
‘in the Kun-jun Chun (3B) Palace, all done 
< by Japanese hands, tell of what a strong fear- 
Tess people the Koreans were in those distant 
- days._ . 
Other proofs there are, as well, of Korea’s 
igh attainment. Recent investigations of 
ancient tombs have revealed a 
practised hand and a power of 
- imagination hitherto undreamed of. Twenty 
miles or so to the west of Pyengyang, at a 
place called Oohyulli (34/5!) are three great 
mounds, thirty feet high and five hundred 
feet round the base. Their masonry is of 
granite cut in large blocks and builtin the 
most substantial way, the skill shown by the 
masons being of a very high order. In the 
inner chamber are two tables of stone evident- 
oly intended as stands for coffins. The official 
record regarding this tomb says, ‘The walls 
and ceilings are of granite, decorated with 
coloured pictures, strong in concept, beauti- 
ful for grace, and exquisitely fine as to execu- 
~ tion.” 
The four mural paintings call for special at- 
tention drawn as they are according to the 
symbolic law of Chinese philo- 
sophy. To the eastis the Blue 
Dragon (#7HE), blue being the 
- colour that pertains to that compass point; to 
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the west the Tiger (ABE), to the noes 


Turtle (¥iX), and to the south the ‘Red Bird 
These figures are magnificently done 


(ARB). 


with a power and wealth of detail that leaves 


one wondering whence they came. 
Dragon, witn wurted paw and long spotted 
tongue curling upwards, isa very dreadful 
monster as he rides by amongst the clouds. 
His long scaly back has a curve of perfect 
grace while his motion attended by flames of 
fire is most lifelike. 

The White Tiger is also a wonderful crea- 
tion; the loose flung tail, the strong rear 
foot, expressive of the driving force that sends 
the beast hurtling through the air; the fierce 
claws ; the flashes of flame ; the fanged jaws; 
the hotly glaring eye. 

On the south wall is the Red Bird, another 
wondrous fabrication. It would seem to have 
a double body with only one leg to each, 
beautiful scimitar-like wings and a sweep of 
unlifted tail. Its crowned head has a tip of 
red above the eye and a live coal in the beak. 
While the Blue Dragon has charge of wood in 
the east and the White Tiger charge of metal 
in the west, the Red Bird has fire as its ele- 
ment in the south. 

On the north wall is the strangest creature 
of all, an unimaginable turtle, lithe-limbed and 
long, with a snake, its mate, wound in folds 
about it. These two, both creatures of the 
shade, are supposed to represent the new year 
that comes forth out of darkness. They are 
symbols of the early beginnings of life. Such 
as we See it pictured on these walls was that 
distant day’s understanding of Chinese philo- 
sophy. To whom belonged the unknown 
artist’s fingers? 
years these pictures still hold their own. 

Some great king was buried here and given 
as companions these symbolic emblems. They 
were to be his guardians to insure him safety 
through the ages to come. Around and about 
the pictures are other representations. One 
of fire, matchlessly painted, was once thrown 
on the screen before a Boston audience and 
“brought down the house.” 


Even after one thousand — 
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; ites ao on the Shinchido Station 
on the Chinnampo line, is another 
very wonderful palace of the 
: dead, that belongs to the cen- 
8 tury of which we write. It is called the Twin 
Pillar Tomb (CEPRER). A few years ago it 
was but a dishevelled mound, no one knowing 
_ what it contained ; today, with the imprint of 
the archaelogist’s hand upon it, it has become 
one of the rare survivals of a long forgotten age. 
_ Through the kindness of the Government you 
_ are given 2 permit to enter. The low gate is 
unlocked to let you in, and you step down into 
_ apassage about twelve feet long, five feet wide, 
and seven feet high. On the walls are pictures, 
pictures evidently of times then present ; men, 
women, horses, oxen, etc. On the east wall 
is a canopied cart drawn by a bullock. Under 
its outer covering, tent-roofed in shape, and 
- hung about with lanterns, is a yellow topped 
 palanquin. That bull fully accoutred, is har- 
- nessed into the shafts with the driver en his 
back. A woman in a full-pleated English 
_ skirt walks behind. A warrior, with pike in 
hand and dressed in armour, ridesa horse 
equally clad in mail, showing only his head, 
_ his tail, and the tips of his hoofs. Here we 
have a comprehensive picture of these ancient 
days of Kokuryu, of which so little is told in 
history, days when our wild Saxon forefathers 
were landing in Britannia. 
On the same wall, are three stately ladies 
with caps of white bands, closely fitting 
‘dresses, jackets and full knife- 
pleated skirts. A touch of rouge 
still adorns each long forgotten 
cheek. True to life are they even today, for 
behold here is a soft looking individual of the 
male sex who droops his eyes before these fair 
ladies. 

__. On the west wall is a gallant horseman, his 

_ quiver on his back and two feathers in his cap, 

riding forth, his reins in one hand and a ban- 

ner in the other. The equestrian gear of 

those days would seem to say that the Koku- 
__ryuians were a well-mounted people. 


Ancient Dress 
Fashions 
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walls. 
their rolling eyeballs flash fjoutatug from 
sockets as you go by. 


When you enter the first, or outer chase 
you are in view of the octagonal pillars t 
give the tombits name—Twin Pillar u 
They stand between the two chambers, 
outer and the inner, and are about fi 
inches in diameter and seven feet high. T 
each have an artistically cut capital and base e 
are red in colour, and are oe about bya 


yellow scaly dragon. 


Passing between the pillars we come now 
the inner chamber whichis nine and a half 
feet long, nine feet wide, and about the same 
in height. Imitation pillars are painted at 
the corners which doubtless would have great 
ly upset Mr. Ruskin. The Red Bird appears 
on the south wall above the door walking, like 
Daniel’s companions, unhurt amid the flames. 
Other decorations appear, the Seven Stars 
that are supposed to circle round the Celestial ae 
Throne; the Taikeuk (FF), a picture of the 
Yang and Yin. There are besides on the 18 
ceiling the three legged crow that sits in the “es 
sun, and the squatty toad that occupies the cs 
moon. Hg a 

On the east wall of the inner chamber move ~ eae 
a procession of women, some in plaited skirts, 
and some in spotted dresses, jacket and skirt, i 

red and black, and black and red. In the midst — a 
of these, walks a Buddhist priest very elab- ee 
orately arrayed in what might seem cassock 
and stole. He carries something in his hand 
while before him goes a woman withaflaming 
candle on her head. Thus amid China’s sym- 
bols, that touch every nook and curner of the 
chamber, walks the Buddha all serene. It is 
indeed a picture of the moderation that ob- 
tained in the religious world of those ancient 
days. 

The west wall of the inner chanibee is so 


\ 


ee eo, a 


enieee d that it j is i dpdestble of in- bri 
terpretation ; but the north wall — 
is clear to the eye and most in- 


teresting. Here sits His Majesty 
and Her Highness the Queen in a 


af spe al pavilion under a wide and highly de- 


1 canopy. Tongues of fire flash up just 
e pavilion back of the royal seat. The 
asa horsehair cap on his head and 
aredrobe. His Queen is likewise in 

nd so they sit in state while the world 


eet of the pavilion there appears to be a pair 
of apes but whether they are holding a 


‘son, was now on the Grane” 


files 6 on aon ois we had come un 
hammer both to east and west. His 


His pieete, was 
to Bava his brothers with him but no way 
seemed open for their return. Someone sug- — A 
gested Pak Che-sang as the man he needed, — é 
true-hearted and brave. Call him. Pak was ; 
called. Would he be willing to give thought ate 
to the deliverance of the king’s brother ? elt es 4 
is difficult and dangerous,” said the king, 
Pak’s answer was “I have always heard that 
the loyal courtier never thinks of danger or fa 


, difficulty and that he has no fear to die. If we q 


was this king? Wasit Changsoo (f& 
who came to the throne in 413 A. D. and 
d for seventy nine years? Perhaps! 
cription remains to tell us. 
sit to this tomb is like a walk through 

ea’s fifth century. How beautifully dressed 
eople were! How keen their sense of 
What dainty hands 

What ahighly gifted 


y accoutred for war and so artistically de- 
ed for peace. 

30 much for Korea's objective world of that 

y. How about her inner man? Washe 

brave, unselfish, truthful? Of 

all the heroic men of the fifth 


‘Pak Che-sang 


‘surely stands among the first—a man who had 
ue within his heart ideals greater far than life 

‘itself. He seems to have had no son but only 
_ daughters, three or four of them. Doubtless 
he was their great chieftian and they his at- 

‘tendant fairies. 

a ‘In the year 418 A. D. the king of Silla gavea 

‘call for volunteers, someone to rescue his 
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talk of danger or difficulty we shall lose sight 
of the spirit of devotion. Quite unworthy am 


I of so great an honour, and yet I shall do my 4 


best to see Your Maj esty’ s commands carried 
through.” wie 
_Thus he went. He met the King of Koku- = 
ryu and said, “I have heard that a great king’s ~ 4 
His ena confidence and good-will only. — 
To keep a friendly prince a hostage denies — 
wholly the spirit of confidence. Your prisoner 


-Pokho is the beloved brother of our King of Sil-. 


la. Ten years have passed since he was taken, _ 
during all of which time the king has longed a 
for his return. Icount on the great heart 

of Your Majesty to give consent to his being 
set free. By this you will rise to the place of | 
king indeed, and your esteem willbe enhanced — 
in all the hearts of Silla.’ 
ryu, Changsoo, moved by this appeal, at once 
gave consent, and home came Prince Pokho. ~ 
Changsoo may have been the king through ~ 
whose splendid tomb we have just made our 
way. a 
How rejoiced Silla was at this valiant serv- 4 


ice. Then came the greater and more difficult 


task of Japan. ‘‘Only by strategy, — 


is Failur ae DOA 24a 
His Failure ‘not by appeal,’’ said Pak. ‘Ad- 


hold on the hearts of men is by. =] 


The King of Koku- 


‘a Coe 
Without farewell or 


Bee Pie 
good start.”” 


e and alone in Japan. “Flying for 
P Eh? “Behold me and see for 
was Pak’s answer. “What about 


urs that Silla and Kokuryu mediate an 
on Japan ? Will you lend a hand to 

‘thwart it?” ‘Certainly !” 
aged for the defence of the west coast and 
came daily into touch with the exiled prince. 
ih On one auspicious night when a mist lay over 
the water Pak had him shipped off by row- 
boat while he, himself, remained behind to 
hold back suspicion as long as possible. Prince 
_ Misahun got safely home, while Pak was ar- 
rested and brought before the king. ‘You 
promised allegiance to Japan and now you 
have acted the part of traitor?’ was the 
- question. “I did it for my king” said Pak. 
4 “But you are a minister of Japan and at her 
service.” “A dog of Kerim Se I may be, 
but never a minister of Japan.” According 
to ancient custom he was put eprouen vari- 
ous forms of torture, but not a word could 
_ they wring from him. Finally he was burned 
alive but his last shout was “Long live Kerim !” 
After one thousand five hundred years his 


Dr. C. I. McLaren was prostrated with pneu- 
_ monia early in April and became dangerously 
ill, The crisis was reached by the middle of 
_ the month when, to the great relief of 
physicians and friends, he began to rally and 
is now convalescing. 


\ 
ed 


We learn that Miss Wambold, who has long 
been seeking some way of access to the young 
women workers in the cigarette factories in 
- Seoul, has hit upon the plan of working among 
— them at 6:30 in the morning, while they are 
_ waiting for the factory gates to be opened. 
Mr. A. Gordon Bradt, Assistant District 


“This ar had printed the different histories in 


d to speak him bon voyage he landed 


So Pak was eng-. 


_of each other. 


————— 00 
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memory is ; still Faeecarst Prince Ito, it 


these valiant deeds are recorded. So. 
piece of bushido appealed to him and h 
lest the old records should be lost fore 
_ Pak Che-sang’s wife we are told f 
hard after her husband till she ree 


and there she Wiad: A very ancient 80 


commemorates her spirit runs thus: 
Who first built ships to force this sad farewel 
Would that the wind and storms might block his. 
Who made the sea to bar all safe return ? 
Had I but power I’d sweep the sea away. 
Who gave the savage leave to kill my lord? __ 
Would that the deeps might whelm his island 
I’d cross mid-air had I but wings to fly, 7S 
An eagle bird that scorns the miles of space. _ iy 
A spirit I’ll return to guard this pass forever. ah 


see their esprit de corps and kindly treatme 
We behold their devotion 
leads down to death itself. 


i 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, North, for the District of <3 
Chicago, spent the first half of April visiting 
mission stations in Korea. Biya 38.8 


In the evening of April 2nd Mr. Will L. 
Nash and Miss Margaret L. Light were 
married, Rev. W. E. Shaw, of Pyengyang, of- 
ficiating. The commodious Methodist Church — 
at Chongdong, Seoul, clad in festive dress and ae 
tremulous with music, was filled with sympa- 
thetic friends, and constituted a fit setting for 
the event of joy. 


Animism in Korea 
W. M. Cuark, D. D. Ff 
(Continued from April Number) 


iS ROLOGY, LIKEWISE, has long been 
. practised in Korea and by the stars it 
4 s Dahle to know whether the follow- 


they are the greatest and finest under 
! Some claim that originally these 
aoe but the usual sera 


! 3 SF aise might enter the village. 
_devil-posts are seen all over Korea. 


. fie ducks. The meaning of this, too, is 
obscure, but it is evidently to ward off evil 


‘Some of the pranks that are played by these 
hob- goblins remind one of those played in 
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inside the kettle ! 


iron kettle in which the Linea housewife 
cooks the family’s rice is the most important — 
fixture of the kitchen— and it is truly a fixture 
—firmly bedded in mud above the fire- place i in 
the rude kitchen. Now sometimes the hob- a 
goblin, with a marvellous display of strength — 
has been known to put the lid of the kettle 
This lid, normally, projects 
somewhat beyond the edge of the kettle and _ 
as both are of cast iron the feat would seem 
impossible ! 

Again the calf, belonging to the howsehehee 
is found in the morning tied and suspended in as 
the branches, of a large tree in the neighbor- _ 
hood ; ; or the clothes of the master of the house © 
may mysteriously disappear and be found 
hung on trees near by. Again a fire may — 
start mysteriously—and plainly be due to 
fairies! These examples may give you some — 
idea of the world in which, until recent years, 
all Koreans lived—a world in which the vast — 
majority still live today. He 

Deserving of special notice in this connec- 


tion are the cases of demon-possession that a 
one is almost sure to see if he remains long in ; 
the Far Hast. Any one particularly interested _ 


in this matter would do well to read Dr. — 
Nevin’s book on this subject. He treats of — 
the matter only as concerns China, but the — 
phenomena are essentially the same. 

It is very difficult for the man trained in an 
atmosphere of modern sience to believe that 
in this age there should be any such thing. 
However, it is not a priori impossible that 
such a thing should exist and many western’ 


critics find themselves obliged to say that in — 4 


their judgment the cases cannot all be ex- 
plained away merely by considering them as. ao 
one form of insanity—having no relation 93 
demons at all. 

The writer has not had the upper | to 
conduct any extensive inyestigalonds along 


ANIMISM IN KOREA 


this line. Two experiences, however, may be 
narrated. 

1. The first concerns the case of a woman 
who, before she became a Christian, had been 
a devotee at a nature shrine on a peculiarly 
shaped mountain with two peaks like the ears 
of a horse, so that the mountain was named :— 
“Horse-ear”’ mountain. It often happens in 
non-Christain countries that peculiar natural 
objects become associated with shrines and 
the worship of local deities. A great many 
men said to have become crazy through wor- 
ship of the spirit at “Horse-ear”’ mountain and 
this woman had become possessed of the spirit 
which used her as its organ of speech. Her 
sister became a Christian and brought the af- 
flicted one to church and she too believed and 
was cured—nor did she have a relapse during 
the years that she attended services regularly. 
However, She moved away and ceased to 
attend church. Soon she began to be troubled 
by the inner voice of the evil spirit which had 
formerly possessed her. It was after her 
constantly, telling her to speak blasphemously 
or to do violent things—apparently—and so 
she interpreted it—seeking to regain its lost 
dominion over her. She told me it was agony 
to resist, but so far she had not yielded. We 
had prayer and read the scripture with her 
and she seemed to be much comforted. What 
the final result was I never knew as she 
moved away from that region. 

2. Another case concerns a young girl who 
had been used as diviner by her mother for 
several years. Finally the mother moved toa 
new locality and arranged for the marriage of 
her daughter to a young man who knew 
nothing of her past history. After the marri- 
age the husband discovered that the wife had 
been a soothsayer and at times sumed to be 
subjects to fits of demon possession. He made 
preparation to divorce her, but he had become 
interested in the church and an attendent so 
he referred the matter to the local pastor and 
myself as I visited the church to conduct ex- 
aminations. 

The case proved very puzzling and _ interest- 
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ing. At times when the girl was in her right 
mind she enjoyed attending church, but, when 
passessed of the demon, church or a hymn or 
the name of Jesus was disturbing in the ex- 
treme and she broke out into vile imprecatious 
speaking as though for another (presumably 
the demon) and in terms of hate of Christ- 
ianity. Even in this state she showed an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the real essence of 
Christianity as’ opposed to all that is vile and 
false and upon one occasion she is said to 
have rebuked a church officer for hypocrisy 
alleging wrong deeds that the people them- 
selves did not know of and which she asa 
comparative stranger could hardly have 
known. It afterwards appeared that her 
charges were correct. 

{n reciting these two incidents the writer is 
aware that the evidence is too imperfect to be 
scientifically satisfactory, indeed, it would 
searcely be worth while considering were it 
not for the fact that we find in non-Christian 
lands such a weight of evidence of this kind 
as to lead many to feel that even today, in 
countries under the power of the forces of 
evil demon possession is a reality and re- 
sembles closely that which is described in 
the New Testament writings. 

What now, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? What message has Christianity for a 
people who see evil and malignant spirits 
watching on every side to do them harm ? 
Let no one ever persuade you that the heathen 
having a perfectly satisfactory religion have 
no need of Christianity! Such is far from 
being the case. It is our privilege to preach a 
Gospel that means deliverance of those held 
so long captives to fear and who are under 
the bondage of the Powers of Darkness! 
Christ means to all who accept Him release 
from bondage and a translation into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God and upon 
His Christian Church has He placed the 
burden of carrying to every nation that mess- 
age, that eventually shall banish Animism: 
from the world and substitute for it a belief in 
the one true God—a ‘spirit, indeed, but in- 
finite in all His attributes and wonderful in 
the Love- bestowed upon all His children! 


.N OCT. 4, 1878, in the ancient city of 
- Kongju, the ery of a Korean infant an- 
- nounced the beginning of the twenty- 
ynd generation of the Oh family. True 


coved: this student to be a most sincere 
er of the Master. 


ae lege i in Se Danville: Ky., took acourse in med- 
fi fae’. ‘receiving in 1907 the degree of M. D. 
from the Hospital College of Medicine (now 
the University of Louisville). Inspired with 
_ the desire to devote his life to the welfare of 
own people, Dr. Oh returned to Korea and 
engaged in work at the Southern Presbyterian 
- Hospital in Kunsan, ata salary of fifty yen 
($25) a month. In 1910 he was transferred 
to the hospital of the same mission in Mokpo 
where he also acted as principal of the John 
Watkins School. 

Within three years, as a result of an appeal 
2p from the Severance Union Medical College, 
Ab Dr. Oh was appointed to the staff as a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
- sion, In this capacity Dr. Oh has been a most 
_ valuable asset to the Severance Institution. A 
_ year of special post-graduate study in diseases 
of the skin, at the Tokyo Imperial University 
and his efficient direction of this department 
at Severance have given him-general recogni- 
_ tion as one of the best authorities on this sub- 
ject in Korea. 
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Dean of Severiice Union Medical c all aye 


A. I. LuDLow, M. D. ebfrey 
The election of Dr. Oh, in 1920, as Dean of i 


the Severance Union Medical College marked 
an important advance in the history of the 
school. Careful in every detail of his office, 
strict with the students, yet sympathetic and 
fair, courteous to all, it would be difficult to 
find anyone more fitted for the deanship. 


Dr. Oh’s activities are far from being limited 


to his duties in the medical college. Soon 
after coming to Severance he was electeda 


member of the Board of Directors of the Seoul 


Central Y. M. C. A. and became an active 
member of the West Gate Church. The ap- 
peals of so many beggar boys on the streets 
of Seoul moved Dr. Oh to special effort in 
their behalf and in 1920 he was one of the 
organizers of a society to care for orphans, 
This work has grown into the Seoul Orphanage 
Home. It is a joy to witness the devotion of 
the orphan boys as they rush up to Dr. Oh 
shouting, “‘Uncle! Uncle!’’ 


- During the recent cold weather Dr. Oh 


leaving the comfort of his home one mid night, 
searched the haunts of the beggars and res- 
cued ten boys from freezing to death. Such 
is the spirit of this man whom we delight to 
honor. 


A member of the Midong Public School edu- 


cational committee, a director for public social 
work in the city of Seoul, a member of the 
Leper Committee of Korea, a municipal coun- 
cillor of Seoul, chairman of the Society for 
Abolition of Prostitution, and Secretary of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


-a member of the Union Charity Committee, 


Dr. Oh exerts a powerful influence for good 
in the community. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to be associated with Dr. Oh since 1913, in 
class-room, hospital and clinic. Iam proud 
to number among my friends this physician 


and dean, scholar and teacher, father of the 


orphans and friend of the fallen, Dr. K. S. Oh, 


who follows the example of his Master going. 


about doing good. 


MS I aspect ache Re eee EUR AEE ANAS chy BEY aig el laa 


NE neat 


s EVIDENCED | in the half-yearly. meet- 
ing of the C. L. S. trustees we are sure- 
Y ly perplexed by the day we are in, and 
conditions that confront us. If we look at 
market of today and the general reading 


ply. that will wholly meet the wishes of an age 
_ like this. A. world imbued witli the spirit of 
4 yellow-backed literature will turn up its nose 
at a book even like Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
yet Tom will live after all the yellow backs are 
forgotten. Pilley’s book Stepping Heaven- 
ward and Mrs. Norton’s Wonder Book have a 
better fighting chance as they touch the world 
_ of women, but as far as the rest of our litera- 
ture is cencerned we shall just have to do the 
j best we can and make our way by slow de- 
grees. We shall have to work for the general 
Christian community and the general public, 
rather than for the School-boy’s passing 
— notions of the day. 

- Some of the rules of composition come back 


: as they are of English: 
Ast A book must read. Whether it be in itis 
-chopped-off style of today or the style of the 
longer paragraph it must convey a meaning 
clearly and concisely. 
2nd It must introduce the reader to persons, 
places or ideas that are worth the while. 

8rd Jt must have a definite Christian back- 
ground introduced in a way that is interest- 
1 ing. 
P If the book, the paragraph, the sentence has 
no clear meaning then there is an end to it. 
This, by the way, in the leading fault of manu- 
scripts sent us in these days. When the ques- 

tion is raised the Korean translator has more 
- than once taken refuge in the excuse. “But 
that’s the fault of the English. My part is all 
right.’ 

_ Again abook must lead the reader on to 
- meet people worth meeting—as the old Bible 


: ‘The Exeellence a a *Pranslation” 
| ah Bask GaLz, Dp: D. 


pre- eee does. 
places worth seeing, whether by the tray 


public there is really nothing that we can sup- seen, belongs to the realm of good lite 


good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 


to me again and again, rules as true of Agee 
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It should bring yo 


Arthur Young in France in 1787 or Bi 
Lytton in Pompeii. A book that make 
live in your sight, places that you have 


in every language. 


Shakespeare says, “There is noua 


enough, ideas rule the world, but not all 
ular ideas are right. 

Arnold Bennett the Englishman’ is) 
date, one of the best sellers the world 
but Ido not read him. I have read thr 
be of his poke ae he never takes me 


want to es his ideas are all ‘those: 
want to get rid of, if ever I did have em. 
Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell likewise. 

Our books need a definite Christian ba 


the multitudinous pages Strong’s Theology. . 
Also they must be interesting. Books de n 


Sugden keuioon (strength) in it to ae a 
last breath; and yet where shall we come on i 
a finer piece of imaginative literature that does 
its part better than Ben Hur? The transla- 
tion was at fault. Samuel Johnson, one of the 
greatest critics of the English tongue, if not Gi 
the greatest, says, “The first excellence of Bey eos 
translator lies in his producing pages such as oS 
may be read with pleasure by those who do i 
not know the original.” 

After our half-yearly meeting I feel that it 


: ae i 


ae at's - ‘ee beck ‘once. ; more, seo 
we | are and try to do better. 


bohe Story of Joseph. I find in regard to 


gk a note i in my ope ‘Gated, Feb. 13th, 


é is nk a poem oe all, is The iiaantalbe 

that poetry hangs largely on the man- 
expression. As the ideas expressed 
are mae Ler ead. ain from the. Chris- 


nostrils, the joy of life, kta ae am 

and sang out in full fettle Wha-ran Ch 
sung man-wha pang-chang “The flowers bl 

the spring is here, Come all my friends. 

see the hills.” Suddenly he caught hims 
and said, “Here Iam ange an ungodly song. 
to this ungodly tune.” He knelt down then 
and there, wept tears and prayed and asked 
forgiveness. Things like this make me think 
that the present generation of Koreans is stark 
mad, not excepting Christians. 
longer sing or intone according to old Korean © 


They dare no. ; 


custom, the church will have none of it, hence 4 


this book will not sell, In Yundong Church © 
three Sundays ago when asked for a so-called 


voluntary the choir sang; I know not what 


words, to tune of “Old Black Joe” and felt 
that they were quite up to date indeed. In the 
year 1889 a Mr. Powers was here, an eles) 


. trician from Washington, D. C., avery kindly - 


. dingly disappointed. How the master of a 
who i is a Christian man could ever hope 


nd a 1 better book to open up and sing. 


In the years 1898, 1899 it took my man 
Mo two hours to sing off the Two Friends to 
he town folk of Anpyun, Moon-chun and else- 
‘where; a crowd that listened with breathless 
Gateneot, and later became established churches 
d part of the Wonsan field. The singing off 
the book was one of the mightiest instruments 
vat Korea’ s hand, and yet today she Hae not 


) 


gentleman, who went daily into the palace to 
oversee work being done. 
me, “WhenIsee the foolish way in which 


common sense I could sit down and ery.” So 


He once said to 


these people do things without any appeal to — 
wy 


could I when I see Korean intoning forbidden om 


and “Old Black Joe” thrust under our noses. 


Will someone please write a book entitled 


Common Sense and Music for the C. L. S. 
I think, however, that Korea will awaken by 
and by from her bad dream and come back to 


using her brains instead of following a line of — 


pure, senseless imitation. All we can do as 


far as I can see is to make our books readable; _ 


make them tell something worth while; make 
them interesting and true from a Christian 
point of view and go ahead. 


Part ia 


AS) 


“Taishan 


cee ecbie ee visit the two olncesi in 
And we had but one day since we 
aust in Shanghai ! for our steamer. 


ae isitine both pies ‘the eae Monday, 
but not to insist upon it against the advice of 
ur friends who lived there. Fortunately 
a everything was in our favor. ‘The weather 
‘was fine, the rainy season not having begun, 
nd the moon was at the full. 


We started out for the he of Taishati at 
2a. m., which is just the right time in hot 
weather, as we were at the top of the moun- 
tain a little after seven, having stopped ata 
delightful look-out resting place two-thirds 
; the way up for a breakfast of sandwiches and 
coffee. ‘ 
My guide book says, “eiovins went up the 
P eacred Mountain to worship the one Supreme 
_ Ruler before the time of Moses. All the great 
_ heroes of China including Confucius, have 


of their presence still survive. The route up 
the mountain passes by the temple in which 
the Boxers began their ceremonies which 
_ were to lead to the murders and outrages to 
- 1899 and 1900. During all the journey to the 
summit, a distance of 15 miles, the traveller is 
constantly passing temnles and memorials, 
with all of which there is some history con- 
nected. Taianfu also contains the famous 
Tai-Miao, a temple dedicated to Taishan, the 
Spirit of the Mountain. The spacious courts 


A, 


i esas we reached Taianfu matrdey | 


_ stood on the top of Taishan, and the memorials — 


famous men. In 
five living trees said ae from | 
Dynasty (206 B.C .220 A.D). It wasi ; 
about ee miles west of Tas that th 


was told that at the time of the Boxer u ;- 
ing, this man got through to Tientsin to val 
the missionaries of their danger. _ 


syne route up tbe mountain 1 is paved t 


a 


fortable part of he unvemronanen ‘Ti 
when the men shift shoulders and — 
They run around i ina circle and toss the 
senger like a. rubber ball in ne 
change., 


grazing on the top than in the dingy- “walled 
image-inhabited temples. Just as we started 
down, Miss Esteb sprainea ber ankle which ~ 
looked serious if there was much walking to 
be done, for upon trying ita few minutes I ~ 
discovered that walking down is very much 
more difficult than walking up. There was 
yee to worry about however and our. ad- e 
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1 - bounds. They did not ask us to walk, 
‘the four men to each chair, two to a shift 


a ae 40 a.m. train. ‘Tt isalong to be re- 
: membered sensation to be sitting high between 
2 the ‘shoulders of two men, going down hun- 
; dreds of 45 degree angle stone steps, with the 
men running part of the time, when but one 
miss-step might dash you to pieces on the 
he steps far below. But not one miss-step did 
t hey make i in the whole journey. The whole 
) occupied about nine hours ata cost of 
$1.09 Mex. ($.50 U. S. currency) per chairman. 
_ We saw something of the tread of countless 
‘pilgrim feet. As we neared the summit, those 
who had spent the night there were starting 
down. It was pathetic to see Chinese women 
_ young and old stumping up and down those 


= 


binding i is still not a thing of the past in China 
even among the little girls. As we descended 
we met a long line of pilgrims coming up—old 
and young, men and women the rich riding 
in canopied chairs, the poor and decrepit toil- 
ing up by slow stages, bowing toward the 
-summi Our four chairman 
each were having a picnic as the Chinese rich 
- employed but two, and the riders did not seem 
to be walking nor their chairmen resting. 
~ Religion is strong but money and custom and 
ay the love of luxury and ease are stronger, and 
_ the under classes suffer. Thisis true generally 
speaking but especially in the Orient. 


Part II. The Tomb of. Confucius 


_ From Taianfu. A few hours on the train 
brought us to Chufu. At once the Station 
Hotel-keeper inquired, “Shall I order a cart 
_ for you ?” guessing at the purpose of our 
coming, and it was ready in a few minutes. 
To those who have never ridden in a Chinese 
cart, the six mile ride each way is worth mak- 
ing the trip. Most foreigners on their first 
ride, declare that Chinese carts are the inven- 
tion of the Devil, and our frisky mule with his 


ae ‘stone steps on their stubs of bound feet. Foot 
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young wpitted: driver aa ‘the: : 
ly covered cart over the usual Ch 
bumps, stones, and ruts, did not cause u 


form any other opinion—our only consolation 


was the faster we went, the sooner it would be ce 


over and the less dust we would have to ea 


The “honorable lady” returned with ance 4 


torn, hat pins out, a bunch of keys lost out of 
her bag, and with numerous black and blue 
spots which she exhibited. proudly to her 
friends for days. Of course we did not know 
how to ride in a Chinese cart. But what 


could you expect ? Instead of having a padded 


cell, the hotel keeper gave us but two pillows. 


We saved our lives only by riding alternately — 


on the shaft outside—that is the choice seat. 

As we alighted, a company of loafers led us 
up the long tree-lined avenue to the tomb. 
One of them was drunk enough to be talka- 
tive and obnoxious, and big and evil looking 
enough to make trouble had we crossed him. 
A great enclosure of hundreds of acres sur- 
rounding the tomb, is walledin. Except in 
the immediate vicinity of the grave, there was 
not much evidence that the grounds are being 
cared for, and while doubtless there is a keep- 
er, we did not meet him. Our price of getting 
out was to buy two pen-pictures of heavy- 
whiskered Confucius as he is represented 
to be. 

Again I quote from the guide-book : “‘Chufu 
in many respects is the most famous place in 
China. 
mile north of the city. At the entrance stands 
a tablet, bearing characters which translated 
mean ‘the Most Holy Forest.’ The traveler 
then passes down a long walled-in road, on. 
either side of which stand wonderful cypress 
trees of great age. Turning to the left one 
soon comes to a beautiful stone bridge over an 
artificial river, dug by one of the ancient 
emperors. Proceeding, one sees on every side, 
monuments to the visits of great emperors and 
sages, and finally comes to the Hall of Offer- 
ings, in front of which stand two stone men, 
of whom the one on the right is Wu-ti, a 
soldier, and the one on the left, Wen-ti a 


The Confucian Cemetery is located one 


awe 
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THE TWO SACRED PLACES OF CHINA IN ONE DAY 


scholar. Passing through this Hall one enters 
the inner inclosure in which are the tombs of 
Confucius, his son and his grandson. On the 
right as we enter is a tree planted by a devoted 
disciple of Confucius, who mourned six years 
for his master. Along the way are several 
small buildings commemorating the visits of 
emperors. Directly ahead isthe tomb of the 
Confucius himself. It is a simple mound about 
_tenfeet high. On the side stands a beautiful 
old accasia tree. In front there is a simple 
tablet with three steps leading up to the in- 
cense burner and sacrificial tablet, both of 
which are made of stone. It is said that 
after Confucius’ death more than 100 families 
of his disciples lived around this tomb mourn- 
ing for three years. At the left of the tomb 
is a plain building marking the spot in which 
Tsu Kung mourned his death six years.’ 

The predominant color on the buildings and 
tablets is red but the lettering on the tablet of 
Confucius is written in gold. 

The road from the cemetery to the north 
gate of the city is lined with cypress trees, 
many of them now dead, with stone bridges 
and gates over imaginary streams and en- 
trances, and with numerous tablets. 

“The Confucian Temple occupies about one- 
third of the entire area of the city. The out- 
er courts are full of memorial buildings put up 
by various emperors. As the visitor enters 
the main courtyard he finds to the right the 
stump of a tree supposed to have been planted 
by Confucius himself. To the north is the 
apricot altar where Confucius use to sit under 
an apricot tree and teach his disciples ; further 
north is the main building. Here are ten of 
the most famous and beautifully carved pillars 
in the world; the carving of the dragon on 
these pillars is from four to six inches in depth 
and is of exquisite workmanship. The main 
hall is 78 feet high, 185 feet long, and 84 feet 
deep. In the center of the hall is the image 
of Confucius and a tablet to his spirit, in front 
of which stand the tables upon which the an- 
nual sacrifices are offered; on the right and 
left are the four secondary sages and the 12 


disciples. To the left of the main hall isa 
small family temple in which are several 
monuments giving the genealogy of Confucius 
South of this is an old well dating back to the 
time of the great sage. (500 B. C.) Back of 
the main hall is a temple to the wife of Con- 
fucius. To the right of the main hall is the 
temple to his father and mother. Along either 
side of the main courtyard are tablets, incense- 
burners, and tables to the 72 chief disciples. 
There are now more than the original 72 com- 
memorated. In the south yard is another 
large two storied building dedicated to the god 
of literature. The residence of the Duke of 
Chufu who is a direct lineal descendant of 
Confucius is just east of the main temple.” 

Just why the numbers 4, 12, and 72 should 
conform to similar numbers in Biblical litera- 
ture Ido not know. The central pillars sup- 
porting the roof of the main temple seem to 
be one piece of timber, 70 feet or more ,high 
and four feet or more in diameter at the base. 

We were back to the railway station 
hotel before 8 p.m., having made the trip in 
five hours at a cost $2.00 Mex. for cart, $1.00 
for tips, and $2.00 each for dinner and tips, 
resting in the hotel comfortably until we left 
on the night express south at2a.m. It had 
been a twenty-four hour day of sight-seeing. 

Naturally we had not afew thoughts about 
the great sage, Confucius. As I rode back from 
his tomb over the flat uninteresting country, I 
wondered as to where he had gotten his in- 
spiration; the city of Chufu itself is a slow 
sleepy country town. The Psalmist “lifted up 
his eyes to the hills,’ but Confucius could 
hardly do that except to the low lying hills to 
the north, where is Taishan. Who knows but 
that the influence of this sacred mountain and 
of the one supreme ruler that is supposed to 
dweli there, may have started Confucius on 
the way to high thinking. 

The lesson of Confucius is the power of 
mind and of morals and of the spiritual and 
of the pen. We think that there is power in 
money, in material resources, in great armies 
and navies, and there is plenty of evidence 
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to” tive simply, and think highly, and shun 


SHE FEDERATED Missions in Korea ap- 
point a Social Service Committee. What 
_—_isits work to be? Bound up with our 
answer to that question is our conception of 
the polity of the church in the world. 
Should ‘a social gospel be set forth? Is 
such a ‘ ‘gospel’ really good news and true, 
and i is it in fact Christian to make our ques- 
tion more practical: Can industrial and 
economic injustice be abolished and all men 
secured i in a sufficiency of the things needful 
: for: the body ? Can temperance be established 
nation wide, world-wide? Can vice be 
done away with and purity become the rule 
of society 2? Or to push the question further 
to its national and international implications : 
Can politics be made clean? Can righteous- 
ness be enthroned as the determining con- 
sideration in a nation’s policy ? Can peace 
effort abolish war? Can immigration laws 
é be brought into harmony with the spirit of 
Christ? Is is wasted effort to strive for such 
- ends as these? What is the church to do? 
- How are her energies to be directed ? 
__ Meliorism believes in progress ; it is satisfi- 
~ ed in its belief that the world shows improve- 
ment; things are not so bad and they may be 
made better still. Some day Utopia will be 
achieved. (see article in Jan. No. of “Inter- 
national Review of Missions’ by A. G. Hogg.) 
Pessimism despairs of the world—it is incor- 


THE KOREA uissios FIELD . 
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evil, and Be true’ ‘to the ae that ae 


even though it be dim. As thou wouldst ave 


recognized the higher ethics of the Gr 


Teacher and perhaps have worshipped Him, so. q 
may she multitude of thy disciples soon learn’ : 


that He is the Fountain Head of all moral 
teaching, and the Saviour from sin, and that 


He is the Revealer of that one Supreme Spirit q 
whom the countless millons of China for many 


centuries have ignorantly supposed as dwell- 


ing only on the sacred mountain of Taishan. : : 


me The Work of the Social Service Committee. 


By Dr. C. I. MCLAREN 


rigibly bad, 
its way to swift destruction. The Chris- 
tian faith is both broader and deeper than 
these views. With it hope abides, yet in it 
too is a place for a certain and proper pessim- 
ism (may we call it) that admits, in a sense 
accepts the persisting fact of evil in the world. 
The Master taught us of the wheat and the 


tares that grow together till the consumma- — 


tion of the age. Abundant harvest of good is 
sure, but evil also grows till its final judge- 
ment and destruction. Christ taught of a 
kingdom already come while He was still on 
earth. He looked forward to a consummation 


“as lightning cometh from the east and is seen — 


even to the west’’. But of more arresting 
interest still in illuminating the problem of 
what isto be the time the manner and the 
progress of Christ’s influence in the world is 
that amazing statement of His to the men al- 
ready resolved to compass his death. “From 
this time* on ye shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting on the right hand of power and coming 
on the clouds of heaven”. It would be dif- 
ficult to conceive a more definite statement of 
then commencing and the continuing coming 
of Christ in majesty into human affairs. 

Can war be abolished? Yes and no, 
in fact whenever the Christian individual 


—_—_—_ 
*Mat. XXVI : 64 has “‘ap arti’’ (from the present), 
Luke XXII: 69 has ‘‘apo tou nun’ (from the now). 


is getting worse; it must go 


ic if sa Ni a le i a i 


Yes 


c Cl ist, resolves not to make war, resolves 
in time of war to make peace, so far war has 
ready been abolished. Whatever others will, 
_ for those who sc resolve war is no more— 
peace has come. Most of us did not think or 
act that way when the world war came. 
_ Can industrial and economic injustice be 
a abolished? Yes and no. If the Christian in- 
: dividual and Christian society refuse to be 
governed by such laws of supply and de- 
mand as are the expression of selfseeking 
and acquisitiveness and actually pay the 
‘prices dictated by a standard that loves 
one’s neighbour as one’s self, by a stan- 
dard that seeks not selfish advantage but 
rather to give “those things that are just and 
equality” (Rev. Ver., margin) then already so 
far economic exploitation has been abolished. 
If these become in fact the economic principles 
by which we live then already there will have 
_ begun in our midst an economic revolution 
_ more revolutionary than the goal of the Bol- 
_ shevik. Such a revolution did actually be- 
- gin, as the New Testament records, under the 
- inspiration of Pentecost. 
~ not without His witness in the minds of some 
today. 
Can vice be eradicated ? Yes and no. Yes, in 
an individual or in a society that chooses to 
~ walk by the Spirit, for the fruit of the Spirit 
is love and self-control. 
To all these questions Yes and no. Yes, be- 
cause that is God’s purpose for His children ; 
and to all of them no, because society chooses 


war ; it chooses covetousness ; it chooses license © 


and divorce and prostitution ; and it is free to 
choose good and evil. Free to choose, but the 


_ principles of Jesus are and remain the norm for © 


- human conduct ; His commands are not a cult of 

- asect; theyare principles binding always on all 
“men. To neglect them is to choose destruction. 
It is no mere work of supererogation of the 
ultra pious to strive after them; it is the in- 
escap able obligation of all to live by them. It 
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t saan of nation id society ee 
ed into obedience to the command 


That same Spirit is 


cial, industrial, political, national an: fi 
tional. 


worldly standards and from the MR, 
a separatism that would let the world and its _ 
problems of sin and sorrow go by. Be 
By all means let us ‘‘come out and be sep- — 
arate” but let the separation be one of the ia 
very soul and of the aim in life; by all means 
let us be of those who are looking for 
appearing of the Lord, but let us be busy abo i 
the task that hastens His coming. Already 
there is at work in the world a supernatural — So 
society, endued with supernatural power. At 
its foundation it was said of it “On this rock Le % 
will built my church...I will give unto thee a 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven.” Let no man seek to mea- 
sure the measureless possibilities for achieve- ey 
ment and for good of the Christian Church. 
May it not become true for our generation as 
it became true for the first generations of 
Christians that “there be those standing here 
who shall in no wise taste of death till they 
see the Son of man coming in His kingdom.” — 
If these be Christian principles of social ser- ce 
vice how are they to be applied to the two 
special cases that have occupied the attention — 
of Federal Council in recent years: namely a 
higher standard of sexual morality in Korea 
and such a measure of social justice as is res 
presented by “a living wage ?” 
For the first we feel that the Christian com- 
munity must be informed and educated in those © 
holy ideals concerning sex which the Scrip- — 
tures set forth. It is proposed that Christian - 
sex education be introduced into our schools. 
Such a course has already been undertaken in 
one girls’ school; a pamphlet embodying that 


tient of all who will to ectiave it. Pub- 

‘too she must challenge and oppose a policy 

s accepted as expedient or necessary, 
licensing of prostitution. Literature, 

i! blic Saban the press, the patent ie peti- 


It is heped: that the petition 
‘widely signed by foreigners as well as 


ely i is our duty to carry to the women 
‘in the virtual slavery of those quarters 


peal to co- operating missions to secure the 
ey already promised by them for a Rescue 
‘ome. ‘The Salvation Army has a site and the 
or ign staff already available is urging us to 
eed with the building. 
this campaign we should turn to fullest 
and give wide publicity to the humane 
sion of the Japanese law that a woman 
ee, by declaration at a police station, to 
ie out from the life of prostitution nor 
debt to the keeper provide a legal ground 
ompel her continued service. That fact 
ressed to an issue is enough to wreck 
ised prostitution as a commercial system 
run for gain. 
: The other subject that has claimed the at- 


on to economic justice, and the question of 
a living wage has been investigated and pro- 


e nounced upon by. 


mere benevolent aspiration? 
becomes one of personal and diieesen > dane 


and its ramifications involve the economic 


structure of society. It is enormously difficul 
so difficult that it is not going to find solut 
apart from a wisdom from on high and a sym- 


pathy that constrains men to bear one Bios, 4 


other’s burdens. ° 


To state a case: A missionary jagtibeitiony 


run without thought of gain, and doing a great 4 
work of Christian charity, finds itexpenditure — 


heavily in excess of its current income. The — 


institution isin debt. A number of its em- 
ployees—while not receiving less than other 
low paid labour in Korea—are on a wage less 


than practical and scientific experts have de- 
clared to be compatible with fulness of life. ; 
What ought to be done ? Should the payment | 
of a living wage await the Ides of March, — 
when the coffers of a humanitarian mission- 


ary institution overflow, or is such payment a 


present Christian obligation? The question — 


is as perplexing as it is urgent. When we are 
harassed by the wearing responsibility of such 
problems as these is it fanaticism or is ita 
sensible spiritual and financial instinct that en- 
courages us to dwell on and to act upon the 


promise of our Lord, that to those who seek - 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness | 


the needful things of this life shall be added 
also. If topay (be the amount larger or small- 
er) a living wage is but todo justly, may we 
not venture to believe that a determination to 


do so, a determination taken even in the face of _ 


pressing financial difficulty, would somehow 
in-the providing goodness of God prove itself 
a sound, economic policy ? 

Less than a drop in the bicket: it woud 
seem, all the missionary community can do to 
reform the industrial and economic evils of 
this country. But is that reallyso? Is it 
not rather the case that if we committed 


ourselves unreservedly in fact to that which — 
we have affirmed in word, we would find our- 
selves to have inaugurated a beneficent, econ-— 
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and sspieial’ revolution ‘ ? The more I 
_ think of it the more I am convinced that to 
ue _ pay so is not extravagent rhetoric chy state- 
“ing of sober fact. ie 
- When the apostle Paul sent back the con- 
7 verted slave Onesimus to his Christian master 
_ Philemon to be received “‘no longer-as a slave 
but as a brother beloved there commenced a 
movement potent beyond all human estimate. 
- Not yet in the hearts of all men does brother- 
. ly love prevail, but itis the case that few if 
any Christian men would now consent to hold 
_ slaves, and slavery as.a legal institution has. 
- gone. When the Christian Church accepted 
the injunction “be not drunken with wine 
_ wherein is excess but be ye filled with the 
Spirit’ temperance was established. Not yet 
in the lives of all men does the fruit of the 
_ Spirit—self control—abound, but it is the case 
that for an increasing multitude of Christians 
intemperance in alcohol is not even a tempta- 
tion, and a whole great nation has set its face 
_ against indulgence in drink. 

When our Lord went about healing the 
sick, when He spake the the parable of the 
good Samaritan, there were exhibited in 

_ human life a will and a power to help that 
have moved with an increasing momentum 
- down the ages. Not yet are the hearts of all 
men moved by a divine compassion, but it is 
the case that the Christian Church has multi- 
plied her hospitals and her agencies of loving 
help throughout the world ; it is also the case 
that institutions of beneficence and healing 
have become part and parcel of our Western 
civilization. More remarkable still, we see an 
Orienta: government so influenced by the 
Christian leaven of philanthrophy as to multi- 
ply hospitals and similar institutions in an an- 
nexed territory. That enlightened self in- 
terest may have entered into the decision that 
made such a policy I am not concerned to 
deny. They fact of humanitarian effort re- 
mains, 
When the Son of man, Lord also of the Sab- 
bath, gave to His followers a boon better than 
_ the Jewish Sabbath, a new day dawned. - Not 
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reward of labour in the Lord; but it is the 


yet do all men live their lives refreshed by ZA a 
that continuing rest which is the present — 


case that for multiplying numbers of Chris- 
tian men and women their meat and joyisto 
work the work the works of God their Father; He 
it is also the case that incorporated withthe 
covenant of the League of Nations is the _ 
humane and beneficent provision that in the 
conduct of civilised industry there shall be | 
one day’s rest in seven. A generation ago a 
little band of Christians in government service 5 
in Japan spoke with unequivocal ‘voice; cost 
what it might, they were determined that i 
their Sunday was to be devoted to Christian MA 
worship; because of their stand the civil — 
service in Japan today enjoys each returning 
Christian Sunday as its day of rest. Sear va 

By our words and by our actions let us re- — 
fute the heresy into which, alas, we allare but 
too prone to fall; the heresy that denies to the og 
Church her freedom to create and maintain 
her own standards in all the affairs of life; 
affairs social, economic, political, national and — ae 
international. 4 ih ae 

The question is not at all whether the prin- 
ciples of Jesus are workable, the crucial issue 
(the issue that involves a cross) is whether 
we his followers are prepared to work them 
out in a world which rejects and scorns them. 
The uncertainty is not at all whether the 
policy of the Son of man would bring pros- 
perity and invincible power to societies and 
nations which fear them and fight against 
them as incompatible with economic stability 
and inimical to national security ; breathless — 
suspense does await our answer totheun- ~~ 
answered question of our Lord, ‘“‘When the ae 
Son of man comes will He find faith on the 4g 
earth?” Faith confronts a hostile public 
opinion, faith essays the reformer’s task, faith 
accepts the martyr’s reward, faith adventures 
on the road that leads to vicarious sacrifice, 
faith follows to the cross. Howbeit, when 
the Son of man comes will He find faith on 
the earth ? 

On the answer depends not only the 


= arger issues are at stake ; : for whenever 


mG Cae, daabrieny and Christian activity 
# Christ’s saving purposes are being worked 
~ out for the world for which He died, the world 
He came to save. Already a change has been 
affected in the world order, already a leaven 
_is spreading, in the meal, already that faith 
which is the victory that hath overcome the 
| ond is winning victory, and already the 


{/VHEMULPO DISTRICT is one of the old- 
@¥ est parts of Methodism in Korea. Its 
ae territory includes, aside from two main- 
; ted circuits and Chemulpo oy churches and 


‘pated 
on Ag to culture and characteristics, the people 
Ni vary as much as they do in different towns on 
_ the mainland, or ag different sections of 
: ieries or of any other country ,vary. Some 
are quite progressive and arein touch with the 
_ world to asurprising degree, while perhaps on 
_ nearby island can be found the extreme con- 
__ servative who is still living to a large extent 
inthe past. Often neighboring villages on 
. f the same island differ greatly in these respects. 
For example, Yongyu is a very inaccessible 
j - island only afew miles from Chemulpo. On 
_ it are two villages only about fifteen Ji apart. 
From one of these have gone out into the city 
schools a number of boys and girls, some even 
have gone to America. While in Chicago in 
19191 was quite happily surprised to meet a 
young woman who had graduated while I was 
_ still in charge of the Chemulpo school work. 
_ She had gone to America to marry an enter- 
prising man who wasaclose friend of her 
brother. The other village, only a few lt 


© Chureh’s freedom and her very life. Even 
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penaone to awhieh men ce meric ‘ad 
are found in process of transformation. © 


poses and foreknowledge of God. 


The Master said, and His words are sharper 4 
‘If ye know — 


than any two edged sword: 


these things, blessed are ye, if ye do them.” — 


- With the Island Women of Chemulpo District 


MARGARET Huss 


from her former home seems still to be locked 
in the past. Five or six years ago I had the 
rather unique experience (in these days) of 
being the first foreigner that the people of 
Sawkumde island had ever seen. They live 
within sight of both a coasting steamer and 
launch line, but are not migratory in their 
habits. Some of the people living on the next 
island have traveled to lands beyond the sea. 


In many of these villages we are privileged to 


meet people of refinement and gentle manners 


who are most careful in regard to finer points — 


of Korean etiquette and culture. One also 


meets those who are guiltless of any knowledge ~ 


of these qualities. } 

The islands have produced not a few of the 
more faithful and efficient of our church work- 
ers. A number of the ordained men of our 


Methodist ministry as well as some of our best - 


Bible women were originally islanders. For 
many years their names have been on the roll 


books of Ewha Haktang, and the Women’s ~ 


Bible Training School of Seoul boasts of at 
least four graduates who started out from 
island homes. The faith of an island Bible 
women has many exhaustive tests, for she not 
only has the difficulties and pleasures of her 
mainland sister, but those of all sorts of sea 
travel in the bargain. 


Men 
of good will use the beneficent change for — 
greater good, evil men abuse it and grow A 
worse; but who can negate the gioba pur- a 
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irable in the way of educational standards, 
hey are all serving as an influence to up- 
ift the womanhood of Korea’ and are there- 
» worth the effort that goes into them. 
So ne of the girls from these country schools 
1e into Chemulpo to finish the primary 
course in the Yungwha school before going to 
go ha Haktang. In practically every place 
: where we have schools one can find a right 
althy Sunday school as well. Aside from 
lese ‘educational advantages the school work- 
er, Miss Overman, conducts parents’ and 
eachers’ “meetings. Ina number of places 
night schools for girls and young women are 
being carried on. 
_A little over a year ago Dr. Hall put forth a 
great deal of effort and located one of hex ex- 
tension dispensaries in our city, placing a 
Korean young woman, Dr. Kim, in charge. 
: Dr. Kim seems to be a woman of fine character 
and has the high purpose of serving Korean 
i womanhood even at a financial sacrifice to 
herself. The dispensary has weathered quite 
afew storms but is now getting on its feet. 
Our district supt., Mr. Kim, is heartily in favor 
of this branch of the work and together with the 
pastors of the district has assisted by sending 
patients as well as subscriptions to help out. 
_A day or so ago he told me that he was _ plan- 
ning to have a special Easter offeriug for 
the benefit of our medical work. Each island 
woman who receives treatment from either 
Dr. Kim or Dr. Hall becomes an advertisement. 
There is also the purely evangelistic work. 
In this there is of course the usual amount of 
house to house visiting, as well as the regular 
church functions. Aside from those we have 
‘definitely planned religious educational work. 
During the month of April a Bible institute is 


held) T i 
and as many others as they can persua 
come with them for the month’s stud: 


: 
: oa 


To this are fnbited all the: Bible oF th 


course extends over six years with a cer 
at the close of each year’ s successfully 
examinations, anda diploma after the col 
completed. There are also fall normal 


and normal training to fit them to bes 
a classes which are held during 


women can be oti together for it dy. 
Within the conference year thirty-nine class Y 
were held with an attendance of over se 


hundred women. pe 


portunities. It includes the esti fe Gt 
mun, a little Chinese, the Lord’s Prayet 
Apostles’ Creed, 23rd Psalm, letter- Mee 


i oocely number of women and sila 
tee on it. 


of the difieuliies sGonatin sane a high ‘ides as 
we have along this coast. The tide at Chem- 
ulpo is said to be a few inches over thirty-one 
feet. With storms and the constantly chang- 
ing tide it is not strange that one is sometimes — 
stranded on a mud flat long enough to mix up 
dates considerably. Neither is it an unheard — 
of experience to be overtaken by a storm. and — 
have to hide behind as island until sailing is 
again practicable, A motor boat isa great- * 
convenience but there are many times when . 
wind and waves defy even the “Cincinnati. aia 
She is .a plucky little craft but sometimes 
doesn’t “take a dare;’’ however she is always” 
willing to do her best when there is a prospect 
of making afew new acquaintances among 


the island women. 


Notes ane Personals 


i ~~ Left on Furlough . 


Mr. and Mrs. Brannan and family left Choon- 


_ chun for U.S, A. March 26. 


- Dr. and Mrs. Mansfield and six children left 
goon for U. S. A. March 28. 


Mrs. Frampton and four children left Seoul 


for England April 7. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gorman and bbaley left Seoul 
for Canada on April 10. 


_ Miss M. V. Davis left Soonchun for U. S. A. 


: April 4, 


Miss A. I. Gray of Kunsan, left for U.S. A. 
April 12 (sick leave). 


_ Miss Julia Martin of Mokpo, left for U.S. A. 


April 19. 


_ Miss A. M. McKee, of Chairyung, left for 


‘U.S. A. April 14. 


Mrs. Follwell and poten left Pyengyang 
for U.S. A. on April 1 


- Returned from Furlough 


Mr. F. M. Brockman (Y. M. C. A.) and fam- 


r ily, reached Seoul, April 14. 


We are indebted to Mrs. W. R. Cate for the 
following interesting items of Methodist 
information. 


- Bishop and Mrs. Welch are booked to sail 
from Vancouyer April 17th. He writes, “My 
plan is to meet the Mission Council and Wo- 
man’s Conference in Japan and then come on 
to Korea, assuming that the Korea Conference 
will be held either June 17th or 24th. 


Miss Edna VanFleet and Miss Jeanette 
Walter have returned from furlough, the 
former resuming work in the Kindergarten 
department at Ewha Haktang and the latter 
taking charge of the girls’ school at Pyeng- 
yang. Their coming brought joy to many as 
they had with them a supply of Easter hats, 


shoes, etc., for a number of their friends, 


Rev. and Mrs. Corwin Taylor have resigned 
from the M. E. Mission and a sale of their 
household goods was held on April 4th. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. V. Lacy and Mrs. F. M. 
Beck are planning to leave on May 5th on 


furlough. Mrs. Beck goes on a few months 
bait her parents both of whom are ars 
eeble 


Miss J. Marker is also planning to ie on 


furlough some time in May, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Fisher and Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Miller go 
a little later. . 


Mrs. Thomas, Secretary of the W. F. M.S. 
of the M. E. Church, is expected to make her 
long promised visit to Korea in May. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alden Noble will probably 
sail for Korea some time in the summer, go- 
ing by way of India to visit Mrs. Noble’s 
parents, who are missionaries there. 


Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall are also ap- 
pointed for this year but will probably not 
reach the field until January. 


Bishop and Mrs. Boaz left Seoul on April 
7th on their way to America. They expect to 
return some time before the Annual Meeting 
of their mission and to be accompanied by 
their daughter Mary Louise. 


The Korean §..S. Convention opened its 
annual gatherings in Seoul on April 14th with 
an attendance of nearly 100 delegates. 


Mrs. Mabel G. Seaman, a very delightful 
soloist in Methodist circles, singing under the 
name of Mabel Garrison, is visiting the Far 
East at the present time. She gives three 
concerts in Shanghai, six in Tokyo and sever- 
al at other places. She is arranging to visit 
Seoul some time in May and will doubtless be 
arranging for concert work. She will be on 
the lookout for mission impressions likewise 
and we anticipate some helpful missionary 
contacts. 


A number of Korea missionaries attended 
the Foreign Missions Conference at Washing- 
ton D. C. including the Gensos and the 
Avisons, H. A. Rhodes, Miss Agnes Graham, 
C..U. Weems and “others,” whom we know 
not. 


For a number of years Mr. Hugh Miller has 
been responsible for the preparation of this 
“Notes and Personals” page, for which we 
are greatly indebted. This responsibility he 
now wishes to relinquish and therefore friends 
are requested to forward all items of informa- 
tion under this heading not to Mr. Miller but 
to the Editor: Rev. A. F. DeCamp, Seoul. 
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Andrews & George Company 
TOKYO; OSAKA; HAKATA; DAIREN; NEW YORK; LONDON. 
Seoul Branch, Nihon Seimei Building, Nandaimondori, 


2 chome, 1 banchi, Seoul, Chosen 
Telephone: Honkyoku No. 3859 


_ Have you your records protected with a Safe Cabinet ? 
If not, do you realize the risks you are running ? 
_ Study your Fire Insurance Policy, and you will find that unless 
you can prove your losses with your records you cannot claim them! 
The only Safes that will protect your records are the 


safe Cabinets of Marietta 


“The World's Safest Safes 


Made in three grades. 
Tested to heat exposure & certified 
SE for three hours reaching 2000° F 
ME ,, two a 1950° F 
LE ,,. one € 1800° F 


The Safe File 
Latest achievement in pro- 
tective filing, tested for LE grade. 
This is for record fire protection 
only, but it is not a Safe. 


Prices & further particulars 
on application. 


SA et Mee Tea 


MAF ay ee 


The New Hotel at Kobe 


The Pleasanton Hotel 
Henry F. Sanborn, Manager : 


A first class moderate priced com- 
fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
cold water in all rooms. 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is 
on the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
graph or write when you are coming and 

{you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


Do not be mislead by any other hotel 


announcement. 


| THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


id 
Pre o 7 


CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


We are specialising in and cordially invite your 


inspection of our 


CRYSTALS & PEARLS 


{In our curio-room we have a splen- 
did selection of the very best Crysta! 
Necklaces and Pendants;al! kinds of 
Japanese Indestructible Pearls, Korean 


Brasses and Inlaid Vases. 


HENRY F. SANBORN 


Tel. Sannomiya 5863. 


PLEASANTON HOTEL 
KOBE, JAPAN. 


CG, Ham 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 

Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 

Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 

Dress Suits. 
Morning Coats, 

Juvenile Suits. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
to wait upon you at your home. 


“2 


We have a large and growing connection. | 


7 


&y i : 
SEO 
«> Chemulpo KE ie 


HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world 


Import and Export 


General Commission Merchants 


on ee 
MAIN BUSINESS 


Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, ase Products. 
AGENTS FO 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. ‘aur GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


JHE KEIJO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting ana Constructing Engin¢ers, 


HEAD OFFICE Raat octane rs Agents, etc sHoP & WORKS 
21 Teido 41 Shung Yi Dong 


Seoul, Cres n. 


Ali kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a speciality. Distributors in Chosen for: — 


GOODYEAR TIRES AND PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 


battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Telephone ‘ae Head office oa Kokamon 
do : Shop & Works ..... Kokamon 
Post office Address all mail to 21 Teido 
Cable address ‘‘E’ngco,’’ Bentley’s code. 


SALE & FRAZAR Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE, TOKYO, Qe | 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS. i 


<4 


Simmons Brep 


BUPE Te t OR 


S Le bP 


WRITE TO OR CALL ON 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE: 
“FRAZAR’’ Seoul. SALE & FRAZAR Ltd. Kokamon 369. 
KEJJO (Seoul) ” 1991. 
KOREA 
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“Trains & Hotels of Luxury & 
TRAIN SERVICE _ 
-FUSAN-MUKDEN 
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